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ENDINGS  and  BEGINNINGS  I 

Intellectual  Knighthood 


One  ends  another  begins. 

The  old  was  about  a jester 
who  alighted  upon  a palace 
that  promoted  knights  of  literatus. 
So  he  inscribed. 

The  buffoon  craved  to  bestow 
his  creativity  on  the  masses  and 
Kings.  But  the  inane  throng 
frustrated  his  endeavor.  So  he 
masterbated  a stagnated  soul 
and  turned  to  the  new,  which 
in  reality,  is  a rerun  of  the  old. 


Allreg  Gribenas 
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.Q. 


There  once  was  a young  man  named  Ned 
Who  was  tested  to  check  out  his  head 
He  said  "By  their  rule 
I am  pre-judged  a fool" 

So  he  hung  by  his  neck  until  dead 

Carol  Smith 


PHILOSOPHY  FINAL 


Fifteen  years  of  pencils  and  desktops, 
cloudy  days,  bells  ringing  bright 
flourescent  daytime  type  of  existence. 
Fifteen  Years  of  endless  pages  and  ideas 
all  flowing  together  into  the  endless 
yellow  river  of  my  life. 

The  crisp  white  papers,  the  blue  ink, 
the  dusty  floor  doesn't  know,  doesn't 
know  that  I'm  still  waiting. 


Thomas  Brandolini 
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THE  CHOICE 


Moss  like  horsehair  sags 
amidst  these  wretched,  desolate  crags 
overlooking  the  tempestuous  sea. 
Swelleth  here  spiders  and  bats 
and  razor-toothed  rats, 
one  tiny  mote  and  a flea. 

Said  the  flea  to  the  mote 
"\  came  by  boat 
within  the  coat 
of  a fine-groomed  pedigree." 

Said  the  mote  to  the  flea 
"I  come  from  space 
I have  no  race 
I live  no  place 
I'm  blown  from  sea  to  sea. 

I came  from  the  stars 
by  way  of  Mars 
landed  in  a gully  tree. 

I've  been  through  the  cities 
and  I've  been  through  the  towns 
and  I've  seen  how  evil 
those  humans  can  be, 
and  you  know  something,  flea, 
a forsaken  mote 
by  this  forgotten  sea 
is  something  I'd  much  rather  be. 

All  of  the  bats 

the  spiders  and  rats 

leaped  up  to  the  sky  with  glee, 

for  one  tiny  mote 

had  managed  to  smote 

the  pride  of  humanity. 


Dave  Iworksy 
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Shuttle 

by  Ralph  Schott 


The  door  slid  shut  automatically. 

''Where  to?" 

"Trans  Worlds  terminal." 

"Right."  The  taxi  pulled  away  from  the  roof,  maintaining  a level  four  traffic 
pattern. 

"Hey,  mac,  my  little  computer  here  says  you  fall  within  all  mean  norms  for 
homo  saps,  you  know  what  I mean?  Not  short.  Not  fat.  Not  tall.  Not  skinny. 
Reg'lar  mister  average.  Sensors  say  something  about  a good  size  metallic  mass, 
though.  You  ain't  got  a gun  on  ya,  hey? 

"No." 

"Yeah,  well,  mean  norms,  probabilities,  and  all.  Guess  I'll  take  your  word  for 
it,"  he  said,  alternately  watching  the  control  board  of  the  taxi  and  the  traffic 
around  him. 

Staring  at  the  rear  view  mirror,  Enlet  reached  for  his  breast  pocket  and 
withdrew  a cigarette  case. 

"Here's  the  port,  mac." 

Enlet  got  out  of  the  cab  and  tipped  the  driver.  The  cabbie  punched  a few 
buttons,  made  some  noises  into  the  microphone,  and  the  taxi  motor  revved. 

"What  about  my  bag?" 

"Oh  yeah.  Sorry  mac,  forgot  all  about  it." 

And  retrieved  his  bag.  "Porter!  My  suitcase." 

"You  gotta  be  kiddin'  me,  man.  You  want  me  to  carry  just  one  suitcase?  Shit!" 

Enlet  shrugged,  picked  up  his  bag  and  walked  to  the  Trans  Worlds  terminal, 
through  the  metal  detector,  stopped  at  the  table  just  inside  the  doorway  and 
routinely  emptied  his  pockets  as  his  suitcase  was  scanned  separately. 

The  terminal:  the  voices  and  echoes,  clicking  of  shoes,  bags,  walking, 
standing,  unbalanced  scales,  brushed  shoulders,  'Excuse  me.'  'That's  Okay.'  - 
insurance  machines,  phone  booths,  'I  should  call.  Maybe  later,'  - uniforms, 
faces,  and  others. 

The  ticket  counter,  the  attendant.  The  symbol  on  his  blazer  pocket,  tortoise 
shell  glasses,  blue  pen,  forms  3576,  261,  592(rev.),  shuffle.  The  attendant  turned 
his  back  to  Enlet,  arms  moving,  his  head  turning  from  side  to  side.  Enlet  cleared 
his  throat.  The  arms.  The  head.  The  attendant  turned  around  to  face  the 
counter  again,  head  down.  Enlet  waited.  The  attendant  looked  up. 
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''Yes?"  and  paused.  "May  we  be  of  service?" 

"One.  For  station  three.  You  know,  the  shuttle?" 

The  attendant  looked  away,  then  back,  but  did  not  look  at  him.  "Full  up." 

"But  I have  to  get  on.  Besides,  you  make  such  a thing  of  bringing  out  a special 
shuttle  when  the  scheduled  one  is  full." 

All  he  saw  was  the  light  reflections  of  the  attendant's  glasses. 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  Really." 

"Will  you  take  a standby  seat,  that  is,  if  a seat  becomes  available?" 

"Well  ..." 

"Well,  you  certainly  can't  expect  us  to  bring  out  a craft  for  just  one 
passenger." 

"But  your  ads." 

"Ads!  One  must  be  realistic." 

"Okay.  Standby  it  is." 

"Well,"  the  pen,  the  form,  "with  tax,"  shuffle,  "ninety-seven  sixty-three." 

The  hand,  the  wallet,  shuffle. 

"Your  bag,"  the  attendant  said.  Enlet  stared.  "Right  here  please." 

Enlet  stared  at  the  sign  above  the  counter. 

"Government  regulations  require  all  luggage  to  be  inspected  prior  to  transport 
on  a common  carrier.  We  regret  we  cannot  assume  liability  for  loss  or  damage. 
Thanx.  Trans  Worlds." 

"We'll  call  your  ticket  number." 

The  wait:  the  magazines  and  people,  the  numbered  pages  and  sweating 
bodies  pushing  and  calling,  and  tipping  and  turning. 

His  number,  echoing. 

And  the  walk  to  the  shuttle  past  more  faces,  glasses  and  moles,  metal 
detectors  and  guards. 

"We'll  have  to  search  you.  Would  you  empty  your  pockets  please? 

Handkerchief,  wallet,  keys.  Fourty-three  cents  In  change.  Comb.  In  the 
jacket,  cigarette  case,  pen,  note  pad. 

"That's  all?" 

A nod. 

"Would  you  turn  your  back  to  me  and  spread  your  arms  and  legs?  Please?" 

The  hands,  the  touch;  under  arms,  along  his  torso.  His  muscles  stiffened.  The 
hands  again,  down  his  legs,  around  his  ankles.  The  other  people  stared,  turning 
away  when  he  looked  back  at  them. 

"Okay.  You  can  put  your  things  back  in  your  pockets  now." 

His  hands,  the  heat  in  his  face. 

"If  we  can  be  of  service  ..."  said  the  officer. 


Enlet  nodded. 

The  shuttle:  numbered  seats  and  plastics,  tickets  and  purchased  smiles. 
"Would  you  like  a magazine?"  "We'll  be  serving  five  minutes  after  lift  off." 

Enlet  found  his  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  shuttle,  behind  the  last  view  port,  saw 
the  inlaid  plastic  card  with  instructions  for  harnessing. 

"May  I have  your  attention  please."  Enlet  finished  with  the  buckles  and  straps. 
"Our  trip  will  consist  of  two  stages.  We  will  first  assume  speed  and  altitude  over 
the  mid-Atlantic,  then  the  booster  will  engage,  we'll  separate  from  our  parent 
craft.  We  should  achieve  orbit  within  twenty  minutes  after  that.  Docking  with 
the  station  will  follow  within  thirty  minutes  after  we  achieve  orbit.  Miss  Smith 
will  now  explain  to  you  life  support  procedures  in  the  event  of  an  emergency." 

Enlet  settled  in  his  seat,  reached  for  the  ear  phone  as  the  voice  ahead  droned 
in  concordance  with  the  crafts  enlivening,  saw  the  hands  pointing,  lips  moving, 
knew  the  words  and  gestures,  stared  automatically  above  him  to  the 
compartment  labelled  "emergency  personnel  life  support  capsule,"  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

Closed  his  eyes  as  the  engines  began  to  roar.  Settled  and  slouched  as  the 
giant  machine  tensed  and  shuddered.  He  began  easing  into  sleep  as  the  craft 
began  its  long  roll  down  the  runway,  and  sunk  fully  into  his  nap  as  the  shuttle 
screamed  from  the  ground,  all  smoke  and  roar,  retracting  its  legs. 

Climb  at  an  angle  of  seven  degrees  to  fourty-thousand,  level,  then  proceed  at 
heading  zero-eight-nine  for  ten  minutes  at  seventeen  hundred  knots.  Bank 
thirty  degrees  starboard,  come  to  new  heading  zero-two-seven. 

As  the  craft  banked,  his  head  slipped  and  knocked  against  the  bulkhead.  He 
awoke.  Heard  the  clatter  of  ice  cubes,  voices.  Saw  the  flight  attendant  lurching 
down  the  passageway,  leaning  over  seats,  pushing  buttons  on  the  cart,  handing 
drinks  to  the  seats  in  front  of  him. 

The  voice  in  the  earphone.  "Beverages  are  now  being  served  by  the  flight 
attendants.  You  will  find  a list  of  choices  in  the  information  packet  in  front  of 
the  seat.  Please  be  ready  with  your  selection." 

The  list:  Scotch  scotch  scotch,  where?  A finger  moving  over  the  list.  There. 
Scotch.  Scotch  & S,  code  0097s.  Scotch  & W,  code  0099w.  Scotch  R,  code 
00900.  Scotch  & M,  code  0100. 

The  attendant  three  seats  away  now  - now  two.  At  the  seat  in  front  of  him, 
pushing  buttons,  arms  reaching,  a smile,  response,  then  turning,  wheeling  the 
beverage  servo  away. 

Enlet  watched,  blinking.  His  hand  was  shaking  as  he  pushed  the  call  button  at 
his  right. 

The  voice  in  the  earphone.  "May  we  be  of  service?" 

Yes.  A drink.  I'd  like  a drink.  I didn't  get  my  drink.  I'd  like  a scotch.  On  the 
rocks.  Scotch." 

"We're  sorry,  but  our  allotted  time  for  beverage  service  is  now  terminated." 

"Shit." 

"We're  sorry,  but  we  cannot  respond.  May  we  be  of  service?" 


Tree  Felling 


Each  crack  of  ax  on  timber  split 
the  winter  day  where  the  upright  pine 
hung  a last  moment  before 
its  slow  - 

motion 

falling:  a 

sweep  of  limbs  through  limbs  before 
a final  exhale  in  the  snow. 

I climbed  on  the  trunk,  hid  myself 

and  around  me  the  tree  righted  itself 
carrying  me  up  loith  it  until  the  ground 
was  far  below  and  the  sky  only  branches  above. 
I fell  with  the  fall  of  the  ax  and 
each  branch  fell  with  me  into  the  deep 
piles  of  green  full  of  the  smell  of  pitch, 
then  dragged  those  piles  to  the  widening  circle 
of  black  snow,  threw  them  on  the  fire 
where  the  flames  snapped  the  bright  green 
into  orange  and  red  embers  that  rose 
with  the  grey  smoke  higher  than  any  tree. 


Helen  Betz 
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CACTUS 


It  stands  tall,  like  an  oak,  king  of  the  sand  forest. 

Shimmering  shades  of  green  amidst  the  yellow-white  sand, 
the  Saquaro  is  life,  cool  life  in  the  land  of  Intense  heat. 

The  needle  sharp  spines  hide  the  one  treasure  that  the  desert 
keeps  for  itself,  water;  plentiful,  cool  water  that  only 
the  knowing  can  obtain. 


Virginia  Howard 


IT'S ....  WHO? 


You  called  me  up,  I forgot  your  name; 
You  said  hi,  you  didn't  sound  the  same; 
Too  many  months  have  gone  away 
Since  you  and  I had  our  day. 

You  said  good-bye,  I didn't  weep; 

I always  thought  you  were  a creep. 


Virginia  Howard 


Intersections 

by  Joyce  T.  Kellogg 

I hate  the  hustle  of  these  weekday  mornings,  the  constant  pushing  and 
shoving  I must  do  to  get  three  children  off  to  school  and  my  husband  and  myself 
off  to  our  jobs.  Occasionally,  when  I am  feeling  particularly  hassled  between 
the  hours  of  6:30  a.m.  and  7:45  a.m.,  I envy  those  suburban  women  who  still 
have  on  their  warm  quilted  robes  and  their  fluffy  slippers  and  are  just  about  to 
settle  down  for  their  second  cup  of  coffee  to  be  sipped  leisurely  while  they 
watch  the  Dinah  Show.  But  I know  better.  I tried  the  fulltime  homemaker 
routine  last  year  and  was  thoroughly  depressed.  I felt  lonely  and  isolated,  a 
non-participant  while  the  rest  of  my  family  were  actively  experiencing  life.  It 
was  a scary  feeling.  Therefore,  I've  willingly  chosen  to  work  part-time  in  order  to 
escape  that  loneliness  and,  happily,  it's  worked. 

Today,  everyone  is  on  schedule  and  has  departed  with  the  exception  of 
Sharon,  my  pre-schooler,  and  myself.  I quickly  bundle  Sharon  into  her  parka, 
boots  and  mittens,  grab  my  coat,  and  we're  off,  first  to  Sharon's  nursery  school, 
and  finally,  my  office.  It's  a frigid  New  England  morning  - 15  below  and  30 
m.p.h.  winds  at  Logan,  according  to  the  Boston  station.  My  used,  sometimes 
dependable  car  is  reluctant  to  start.  She  moans  several  times,  coughs,  and 
finally  catches.  The  back  roads  are  badly  plowed  and  our  progress  is  slow.  As 
we  slow  for  an  intersection  about  three  miles  from  home,  the  car  sputters  a 
couple  of  times  and  then  stalls.  Not  today,  it's  too  cold.  Don't  die  on  me  now,  I 
plead,  but  I get  no  cooperation  from  the  car.  After  repeated  attempts  I realize 
the  futility.  The  area  is  very  rural  and  the  chances  of  another  motorist  coming 
along  at  this  time  is  nil.  Luckily,  there  is  a house  about  1,000  yards  away.  At  least 
I can  call  for  a tow  truck  if  someone  is  at  home. 

I urge  Sharon  as  I reach  in  the  back  seat  to  lift  her  out.  As  we  approach  the 
house.  I'm  struck  by  its  bleak  appearance.  It's  a small,  faded  green  cape.  A rain 
gutter,  apparently  from  the  weight  of  the  snow,  has  come  loose  at  the  right  end 
and  is  hanging  precariously,  and  a broken  pane  in  a window  to  the  right  of  the 
door  has  been  haphazardly  replaced  with  a piece  of  cardboard.  I'm  not 
acquainted  with  the  occupant  of  this  dwelling,  but  I remember  my  neighbor 
Janet  saying  an  elderly  widower  lives  here.  My  knock  is  greeted  with  barks  from 
within  the  house.  After  several  moments,  the  door  opens  to  reveal  an  elderly, 
balding,  slightly  stooped  man  who  is  wearing  a red  flannel  hunting  shirt  and 
suspendered  trousers,  and  he  is  using  a cane  for  support.  I ask  him  if  I can  use 
his  phone.  Without  hesitation,  he  beckons  me,  "Come  in,  come  in." 

As  I enter  the  room,  I try  not  to  show  any  reaction,  but  am  again  struck  by  the 
bleakness  of  this  habitat.  A single  sagging  chair  and  a similarly  battered  couch 
are  the  only  furniture  other  than  a television  and  a small  three-legged  wooden 
table  laden  with  an  overflowing  ashtray,  a pipe,  several  paperbacks,  several 
pictures,  and  much  dust.  The  dingy  walls  are  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a 
calendar  hanging  on  the  furthest  wall. 
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The  sound  of  his  voice  interrupts  my  thoughts,  'Thone's  this  way,  Miss,"  and 
he  leads  me  to  the  back  of  the  house  into  the  kitchen  and  points  to  a black  wall 
phone.  I make  my  call  to  the  garage  and  am  told  that  it  will  be  at  least  15-20 
minutes  before  they  can  come.  After  placing  a call  to  my  office,  I return  with 
Sharon  to  the  living  room  where  the  old  man  is  sitting  staring  vacantly  at  the 
flickering  television  screen.  My  voice  brings  him  back.  "I  got  ahold  of  the 
towing  service,  but  they  can't  be  here  for  at  least  15-20  minutes.  I hate  to  bother 
you,  but  would  it  be  too  much  of  an  imposition  for  us  to  wait  inside?  It's 
extremely  cold  out  and  I hate  to  have  Sharon  out  in  this  wind." 

Again,  no  hesitation.  "Sure,  sure.  Sit  down  young  lady.  Take  the  little  girl's 
coat  off.  She'll  get  hot.  Glad  to  have  the  company.  Wife's  been  gone  'bout 
three  years  now.  Car  accident.  Me  and  Mick  (he  indicates  his  dog  curled  at  his 
feet)  do  okay.  I get  out  when  it's  good  weather,  but  I pretty  much  stick  to  home 
when  it's  like  this  out.  Don't  want  to  drive  in  this.  But  we  do  okay  and  the  TV 
helps."  He  looks  to  me  for  indication  that  I understand  and  am  listening.  I 
simply  nod  my  head  sympathetically.  Encouraged,  he  continues  and  tells  me  of 
his  daughter  and  a grandson.  They  don't  come  to  visit  very  much,  but  his 
daughter  calls.  Big  deal,  I think,  but  I say  "That's  nice." 

"You  from  around  here?"  he  asks.  And  I tell  him  where  we  live.  Our 
conversation  turns  to  less  personal  subjects  and  eventually  lights  on  the 
weather.  This  prompts  him  to  reminisce  about  past  harsh  winters.  He  is 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  recollections  by  the  intrusion  of  the  tow  truck's 
horn  as  the  impatient  driver  honks  repeatedly.  There  is  marked  disappointment 
on  the  old  man's  face.  Hurriedly  I zip  Sharon  into  her  parka  and  put  on  her 
mittens,  button  my  coat,  and  say  a hasty  good-bye  and  thanks  to  my  host.  He 
says  a subdued  good-bye  with  no  trace  of  the  animation  he  had  in  his  voice  just 
moments  earlier  when  he  had  an  audience  for  his  memories. 

On  the  way  to  the  garage  I realize  I haven't  even  learned  his  name.  I had  been 
deeply  touched  by  his  solitude,  his  loneliness,  and  I promised  myself  I would 
make  some  cookies  and  bring  them  to  him,  telling  him  the  cookies  were  an 
expression  of  thanks  for  his  courtesy.  It  would  provide  a plausible  reason  for  me 
to  stop  by  again  and  possibly  alleviate  a small  portion  of  loneliness  this  man 
must  endure. 

Several  weeks  have  passed  and  each  day,  as  I've  hurried  past  his  home.  I've 
thought  I have  to  make  those  cookies  and  bring  them  to  him  today.  But,  I never 
do.  I'm  too  busy  running  from  my  own  isolation. 
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THE  DEPARTURE 


She  walked  out  without  a backward  glance 
Dazed,  I gazed,  as  in  a trance, 
amazed  by  her  lack  of  emotion. 

Is  this  the  reward  for  my  devotion? 

We've  been  so  close  for  all  these  years, 

I never  thought  I'd  feel  these  fears 
felt  by  others  in  this  position. 

It's  not  the  end,  only  transition. 

I tell  myself,  "Don't  be  a fool! 

She  hasn't  abandoned  you,  just  gone  to  school." 

Dave  Goodall 


EASTER 

The  sun  starts  earlier  on  its  daily  course 
The  birds  are  singing  from  every  source 
Trees  having  rested  thru  the  winter  cold 
Once  again  their  leaves  unfold. 

Blades  of  grass  are  showing  thru  the  brown 
As  the  sun  speeds  on  its  way  down  - 
It  brings  an  occasional  peeper,  another 
bird  to  sing 

What  is  this  change,  this  rebirth, 

"This  thing?" 

It's  Cod's  work,  it's  nature  - it's  Spring. 

Evelyn  Bancroft 
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Three  Dark  Kings 
(Christmas  Carol  1945) 
by  Wolfgang  Borchert  [1922-1947] 

A group  translation  by  the  Intermediate  German  Class 

He  groped  through  the  dark  suburb.  The  houses  were  standing  in  a broken  line 
against  the  sky.  There  was  no  moon  and  the  sidewalk  was  disturbed  by  the  late 
steps.  Then  he  found  an  old  plank.  He  pushed  against  it  with  his  foot  until  a lath 
gave  a deep  sound  and  broke  loose.  The  wood  smelled  rotten  and  sweet.  He 
groped  back  through  the  dark  suburb.  There  were  no  stars. 

As  he  opened  the  door  (It  creaked  in  doing  so)  the  pale  blue  eyes  of  his  wife 
met  his.  They  came  out  of  a tired  face.  It  was  so  cold  that  her  breath  hung  white 
in  the  room.  He  bent  his  long  bony  knee  and  broke  the  wood.  The  wood  broke 
softly.  Then  it  smelled  rotten  and  sweet  all  about.  He  held  a piece  of  it  under  his 
nose.  '"Smells  almost  like  cake/'  he  laughed  softly.’  "Don't/'  said  his  wife's  eyes, 
"Don't  laugh.  He  is  sleeping." 

The  man  placed  the  sweet  rotten  wood  in  the  small  metal  stove.  Then  it 
flamed  up  and  cast  a handful  of  warm  light  through  the  room.  The  handful  of 
light  fell  surprisingly  bright  on  a tiny,  round  face  and  remained  a moment.  The 
face  was  just  one  hour  old,  but  already  It  had  everything  which  belonged  to  it: 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes.  One  was  able  to  see  that  the  eyes  must  have  been 
large  even  though  they  were  closed.  But  the  mouth  >vas  open  and  it  breathed 
gently.  The  nose  and  ears  were  red.  He  lives,  thought  the  mother.  And  the  small 
face  slept. 

"There  are  still  rolled  oats,"  said  the  man.  "Yes,"  answered  the  wife,  "that  is 
good.  It  is  cold."  The  man  took  another  piece  from  the  sweet  soft  wood.  Now 
she  has  had  her  child  and  has  to  freeze,  he  thought.  But  he  had  nobody  that  he 
could  punch  in  the  face.  As  he  opened  up  the  stove  door  again,  a handful  of 
light  fell  over  the  sleepy  face.  The  wife  said  softly,  "Look,  as  If  a halo,  do  you 
see?"  Halo!  he  thought  and  still  had  nobody  to  punch  in  the  face. 

Then  some  people  were  at  the  door.  "We  saw  the  light  from  the  window," 
they  said.  "We  want  to  sit  down  ten  minutes."  "But  we  have  a baby,"  said  the 
husband  to  them.  They  said  nothing  further,  but  came  into  the  room,  cleared 
the  dampness  from  their  noses  and  put  their  feet  up.  "We  are  entirely  gentle  " 
they  whispered.  The  light  fell  on  them. 

There  were  three  of  them,  in  three  old  uniforms.  One  had  a paperbox,  the 
other  a sack,  and  the  third  had  no  hands.  "Frozen  off!"  he  said  and  held  up  the 
stumps.  Then  he  turned  out  his  coat  pocket  to  the  husband.  Tobacco  and  thin 
paper  was  in  it.  They  rolled  cigarettes.  But  the  wife  said,  "No,  the  baby." 
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The  four  went  out  in  front  of  the  door,  and  their  cigarettes  were  four  dots  in 
the  nights.  One  of  them  had  thickly  wrapped  up  feet.  He  took  a piece  of  wood 
out  of  his  sack.  ''A  donkey/'  he  said,  "I  have  carved  at  it  seven  months.  For  the 
child."  He  said  that  and  gave  it  to  the  man.  "What  is  the  problem  with  your 
feet?"  asked  the  husband.  "Swelling,"  said  the  donkey  carver,  "from  hunger." 
"And  the  other,  the  third?"  asked  the  husband  feeling  the  donkey  in  the  dark. 
The  third  one  trembled  in  his  uniform.  "Oh  nothing,"  he  whispered,  "just 
nerves.  We  have  had  just  too  much  terror."  Then  they  put  out  the  cigarettes  and 
went  inside  again.  They  held  their  feet  up  and  looked  at  the  small  sleeping  face. 
The  trembling  one  took  two  yellow  candies  out  of  his  paperbox  and  said,  "These 
are  for  the  wife." 

The  wife  opened  up  her  pale  blue  eyes  widely;  she  saw  the  dark  figures  bowed 
over  her  child.  She  was  frightened.  The  child  propped  its  leg  against  her  breast 
and  cried  so  vigorously  that  the  three  visitors  got  up  and  moved  to  the  door. 
There,  they  nodded  once  again,  then  climbed  back  into  the  night. 

The  man  looked  back  at  them.  "Strange  saints,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  Then  he 
closed  the  door.  "They  are  beautiful  saints,"  he  mumbled  and  looked  again  at 
the  rolled  oats.  But  he  still  had  no  face  to  punch. 

"But  the  child  was  crying,"  whispered  the  wife,  "really  crying  out."  There, 
they  have  gone.  "Look,  how  lively  the  baby  is,"  she  said  proudly.  The  baby 
opened  its  mouth  and  cried. 

"Is  he  crying,"  asked  the  husband. 

"No,  I think  he's  laughing,"  answered  the  wife. 

"Almost  exactly  like  cake,"  said  the  man  and  smelled  the  wood,  "like  cake, 
entirely  sweet." 

"Yes,  and  today  is  Christmas  too,"  said  the  wife. 

"Yes,  Christmas,"  he  uttered;  and  a handful  of  light  from  the  stove  shone  on 
the  small  sleeping  face. 
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unreality 


In  my  make-believe  life 
On  my  make-believe  bed 
I dreamed  make-believe  loves 
In  my  make-believe  head. 

I laughed  make-believe  laughter 
Cried  make-believe  tears 
And  pretended  to  live 
Through  my  make-believe  years. 

Magical  spider  webs 
Gossamer  dreams  filled  with 
Fantasy's  phantoms  I traded, 

It  seems,  for  imperfect 

Reality,  dented  and  flawed 
And  for  make-believe  reasons 
believed  I was  God. 

To  my  make-believe  love 
I gave  naught  that  was  true. 
Under  make-believe  moonbeams 
He  bid  me  adieu. 

But  my  make-believe  heart 
Knew  that  life  was  a joke 
And,  to  get  the  last  laugh, 
Made-belleve  that  it  broke. 


Elaine  DePasquale 
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BEACON  HILL 


Fawn-eyed  dancers,  jete  on  townhouse  peaks 
that  look  out  toward  a crystal  city 
Running  with  perfect  symmetry 
like  a playing  boys  body;  unaware 
flowing  without  guilt  or  self-restraint 

Stiff-legged  pedestrians,  stroll  with  eyes 
downcast; 

that  hold  fear  of  the  lurking  shadows 
preceding  stalking  highway  men. 

Emerald  colored  cars,  more  like  beings 
from  outer  galaxies 

Twisted-faced  monsters,  grip  their  sweaty 
wheels 

coveting  the  longed  for  space 

to  rush  into,  swallowing  the 

street  beneath  in  their  sythe-like  passage. 

Wistful-eyed  young  girls 
with  magazine  inspired  faces 
Flutter  indigo  painted  lids 
Roving  urchin  boys 
hold  fort  upon  the  cobbles. 

Old  men  sit  in  doorways,  seeking  a passing 
sun 

wrinkled  lips  murmuring  fog  covered 
illusions 

To  their  deaf  companions. 


Lisa  Waterman 
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ENDINGS  and  BEGINNINGS  2 


Concert  Time 
by  Helen  Betz 

The  young  girl  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs.  She  had  been  up  in  her  room 
reading.  Her  mind  was  still  inside  the  book  that  she  now  held  in  her  hand.  It 
was  Anna  Karenina.  The  girl  was  aching  for  Anna,  feeling  her  loneliness,  her 
despair.  The  girl  was  thirteen  and  knew  very  little  about  despair,  but  she  knew 
something  about  loneliness. 

The  room  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  dark  and  as  she  walked  by,  she  heard 
someone  inside  speaking.  It  was  her  grandmother  talking  to  herself.  In  a house 
full  of  people  her  grandmother  had  to  talk  to  herself.  The  girl  wanted  to  walk 
away  but  she  couldn't.  She  stood  outside  the  door  and  listened  to  the  solitary 
voice  ramble  on.  We  should  pay  more  attention  to  her,  she  thought.  Why  am  I 
the  only  one  to  feel  that  way?  She  went  into  the  room. 

The  old  woman  was  standing  by  the  window,  her  hands  clutching  the  long, 
dark  draperies.  She  turned  at  the  sound  of  someone  coming  in.  "I've  seen  the 
fires  again  tonight,"  she  said.  "It's  the  Communists,  they're  coming  to  burn  us 
out.  I know  it  is,  but  no  one  will  listen  to  me." 

The  girl  went  to  the  window  and  put  her  arm  around  the  old  woman's 
shoulders.  It  used  to  the  the  Nazis,  then  it  was  a gang  of  robbers,  now  it  was  the 
Communists.  "No,  Grammie,"  she  said,  "it's  not  the  Communists.  It's  just  the 
next  farm  burning  the  old  grass  in  that  field.  It's  nothing  to  worry  about."  She 
led  her  grandmother  to  the  couch,  turned  on  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  next  to  her. 

The  girl  looked  around  the  room.  It  was  a big  room,  the  largest  in  the  house. 
In  one  corner  was  a cluttered  bureau  and  a neatly  made  bed.  There  was  a 
bricked-up  fireplace,  a table,  two  chairs  and  the  couch,  each  with  white  lace 
doillies  pinned  to  the  arms  and  the  backs.  And  everywhere,  on  the  mantle,  on 
the  table,  hanging  on  the  walls,  there  were  framed  photographs  and  pictures. 
Some  were  religious  scenes,  but  mostly  they  were  of  real  people,  living  and 
dead.  The  room  smelled  of  mothballs  and  old,  perfumed  powder. 

She  wanted  to  distract  the  old  woman's  attention  away  from  the  dark  window 
and  the  bright  fires  on  the  hill.  "Tell  me  again  about  the  concerts  you  used  to 
give,  Grammie,  when  you  were  young." 

"Concerts?  Yes,  the  concerts.  I played  the  violin,  you  know.  People  came 
from  all  over  the  city  to  hear  us.  Albina  played  the  piano,  Emma  played  the 
cello,  and  Ida  sang.  She  had  such  a beautiful  voice.  A perfect  contralto.  Where 
is  Ida?  Is  she  still  in  the  hospital?" 

"Yes,  Grammie."  Ida  had  been  dead  for  three  years. 
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"Yes,  Ida  sang.  But  I'll  tell  you,  I was  the  best.  I'm  not  boasting;  it's  just  the 
truth.  I was  serious  about  my  music  and  the  rest  of  them  weren't.  But  they  were 
good  enough.  We  played  lovely  pieces,  Mozart,  the  Italians.  Pagannini  was  my 
favorite.  I would  cry  when  I played  Pagannini.  I was  very  promising,  I could 
have  had  a great  career.  Everyone  said  so.  My  father  was  so  sure  of  it  he  gave 
me  a Stradivarius  for  my  eighteenth  birthday.  That  was  in  nineteen-two."  Her 
voice  had  become  very  soft,  youthful  almost.  The  girl  tried  to  imagine  her 
grandmother  at  eighteen,  hair  piled  up  on  her  head,  high  lace  collar,  cameo, 
highbutton  shoes.  She  had  seen  pictures  of  her,  sepia  tinted  portraits  mounted 
on  thick  board,  and  she  had  been  beautiful. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  grandmother,  a tiny,  wrinkled  woman  with  a bright 
circle  of  rouge  on  each  cheek  and  hair  so  thin  it  barely  covered  her  scalp,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  realized  with  a certainty  that  she  too  would  grow  old.  She 
would  not  die  young  as  did  the  tragic  heroines  in  romantic  novels.  She  would 
not  grow  up  and  then  remain  at  some  ideal,  unchanging  age.  She  would  grow 
old  as  her  grandmother  had  grown  old.  She  too  would  someday  look  back  on 
her  life,  and  she  wondered  what  she  would  have  in  it  to  remember,  to  rejoice 
over,  to  regret. 

"But  I couldn't  go  on  to  study,"  her  grandmother  continued.  "That  was  the 
year  George's  wife  died.  He  brought  all  those  children  home  to  us  and  then  just 
left.  I had  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  them.  I loved  George,  he  was  my 
brother,  but  he  was  a weak  man.  He  couldn't  face  raising  seven  children  alone, 
so  we  had  to  do  it.  None  of  them  went  to  his  funeral  when  he  died.  They  don't 
come  to  see  me  either,  but  maybe  they  will  come  to  my  funeral.  After  all.  I'm 
the  last  one  left.  I was  the  youngest  and  now  I'm  the  last.  George,  Albina, 
Emma,  Ida,  Frank,  they're  all  gone." 

The  story  always  ended  the  same  way.  The  girl  used  to  hope  that  it  would  end 
differently,  but  now  she  knew  that  it  had  to  end  that  way.  For  her  grandmother 
there  was  no  other  ending. 

"I  have  to  go  now,  Grammie,"  she  said.  She  kissed  the  old  woman  on  the 
cheek. 

"Yes,  you  should  go  to  bed,"  said  the  old  woman.  "It's  getting  late.  I'm  going 
to  bed  myself.  I won't  sleep,  but  I'm  going  to  bed  anyway.  Tell  your  father 
about  those  fires.  He  should  do  something  before  we're  burned  out." 
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COUNTING  SHEEP 


Once  I dreamed  I saw  a duck 
who  had  a rabbit's  foot  for  luck. 

His  luck  was  really  not  affected 
because  the  rabbit  was  still  connected. 


Then  a pair  of  owls  flew  by 
and  asked  me,  "Who?".  I asked  them,  "Why?". 
If  they  were  really  so  darned  smart, 
they'd  know  who  I was  from  the  start. 


After  a while,  three  elephants 
went  in  swimming  wearing  pants. 

The  lifeguard  said  they  all  were  punks 
for  going  in  without  their  trunks. 


Later  four  racoons  came  down 
to  wash  their  food  and  splash  around. 
Their  mother  didn't  see,  I hope, 
because  they  didn't  use  the  soap. 


The  next  to  come  were  five  star  fish 
who's  manners  were  not  what  you'd  wish. 
They  might  put  your  nose  out  of  joint 
because  it  isn't  nice  to  point. 
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Six  dolphins  swam  in  from  the  sea; 
their  porpoise  was  unknown  to  me. 

They  walked  on  tails  and  talked  of  whales 
and  smiled  a grin  that  never  fails. 


Seven  kangaroos  bounced  by. 
Each  had  a teardrop  in  her  eye. 

It  seems  that  it  had  rained  today, 
and  Joey,  dear,  stayed  in  to  play. 


The  octopi,  not  one,  but  eight 
apologized  for  being  late. 

They  ran  into  some  long  lost  friends 
and  spent  three  hours  shaking  hands. 


They  were  followed  by  nine  lives, 
a ghostly  sight  when  each  arrives. 

The  expression  on  your  face  says  that 
you  didn't  know  they're  from  one  cat. 


Ten  wooly  things  have  shown  up  now. 

If  you're  awake,  I don't  know  how 
this  failed  to  make  you  go  to  sleep. 

Perhaps  you  should  have  counted  sheep. 

Dave  Goodall 
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A New  Convent  Opened  Up  On  the  New  York  Thruway 


O'  my  little  sister, 

I wanted  to  keep  you 
forever  singing  Ave  Maria, 
like  the  mechanical  heart  of 
My  lady  of  wood  whose  painted 
eyes  preach  through  a green  window. 

I laid  aside  my  own  lovers. 

Imagining  yours  to  be 
thorned  angels,  lying  beside  you, 
entering  you  in  holy  light. 

O'  Sister  of  the  Stained  Glass 
Mattresses,  yellow  and  gray. 

Blessed  are  you  with 

heart  of  simple  white  ticking, 

that  cries  out  your  love  in  purity. 

Carlene  House 


Patron  Saint 
by  Reggie  Gribenas 

On  a recent  trip  back  from  Pennsylvania,  I forgot  to  check  the  oil  in  my 
multi-colored  VW  and  the  engine  seized  on  the  New  Jersey  turnpike.  It  had  to  be 
towed  to  an  Exxon  station  on  the  highway. 

While  I waited  for  the  necessary  repairs,  an  attendant  appeared  from  out  of 
the  blue,  sat  down  beside  me  and  struck  up  a conversation.  He  was  short, 
middle-aged  and  looked  two  years  pregnant.  I saw  a crooked  nose  on  a 
toothless,  pitted  face,  framed  with  long,  gray  hair,  completely  bald  on  top.  He 
had  grease  on  his  hands,  face  and  shirt,  which,  by  the  way,  had  a Texaco  star 
and  Vinnie  beneath  it.  I thought  It  strange  he  would  wear  that  shirt  In  an  Exxon 
station. 

Vinnie  talked  about  one  Alvin  Rodgers,  who  reached  a spiritual  plateau  that 
escapes  most  religious  enthusiasts.  Rodgers  reached  this  peak  while  he  barreled 
down  the  Jersey  Pike  one  evening  in  his  new  banana-colored  Grand  Prix. 
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"Oh  I tell  ya/'  he  said,  "Alvin  was  having  more  night-time  driving  problems 
than  you  could  shake  a tree  at.  Headlights  from  oncoming  cars  blinded  his 
eyeballs,  and  those  passing  white  lines  put  his  brain  to  sleep."  A scowl  appeared 
on  Vinnie's  face.  "Ya  know  the  only  relief  from  those  problems  comes  from 
those  pretty  Christmas  green  signs  with  glowing  ornament  balls  put  In  such  a 
way  that  they  spell  such  great  American  culture  centers  as  Trenton,  Newark,  and 
the  mecca  of  entertainment,  Atlantic  City."  He  showed  a toothless  smile. 

Because  of  Rodger's  failure  to  surmount  the  problem,  his  mind  wandered 
from  the  turnpike  to  days  when  men  were  men  and  automobiles  were  the  sexual 
fantasies  of  a lunatic. 

"Ya  see,  his  brain  drifted  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  ya  know,  about  the 
time  the  pony  express  used  to  blaze  through  the  Jersey  jungle,  making  trails 
between  Fort  Dixe  and  the  Trenton  airport." 

The  absurd  story  was  finally  Interrupted  by  a mechanic  who  informed  me  that 
the  repair  work  was  completed,  and  that  the  bill  was  only  twenty  dollars.  I 
thanked  him  and  started  to  leave,  but  Vinnie  playfully  grabbed  my  throat  and 
continued.  "Alvin  was  sure  amazed  at  the  accomplishments  that  were  brought 
about  by  the  automobile.  He  realized  the  network  of  highways  that  spread 
throughout  the  land  were  directly  brought  about  my  the  machine.  Along  the 
trails,  boomtowns  boomed.  Around  the  roads,  Exxon,  Texaco  and  Arco  grew  to 
nourish  the  machines.  Next  to  them,  places  like  Ho  Jo's  formed  to  nourish 
humans."  I interrupted  Vinnie  with  a little  out  of  town  humor.  I told  him  I knew 
humans  who  preferred  to  be  nourished  by  Exxon.  The  joke  passed  over  his  head, 
and  he  patted  mine  very  hard.  "Ya  know,  Alvin  figured  without  these 
establishments,  the  countryside  would  be  blemished  with  miles  upon  miles  of 
trees.  And  guess  what  happened  next?"  Vinnie  shouted.  "Just  when  he  fully 
understood  the  true  historical  accomplishments  of  cars,  one  of  those  damned 
trees  stepped  right  in  front  of  the  Grand  Prix  and  - smash  - both  driver  and 
machine  passed  instantly  away  to  that  roadway  in  the  sky."  Vinnie  looked  a bit 
shaken.  "Fortunately,"  he  said,  "through  the  mercy  of  Cod,  both  Alvin  and  his 
auto  secured  comfortable  positions  in  his  kingdom  as  patron  saints  of  the 
Garden  State  Turnpike;  and  they  are  duty  bound  to  protect  every  inch  of 
roadway  from  the  toll  booth  to  the  tiniest  reflector." 

He  then  led  me  to  my  car  and  left  me  with  these  words:  "So  don't  be  surprised 
some  evening  while  on  the  pike  you  spot  Alvin  and  his  Grand  Prix  hovering 
above  the  highway,  or  some  walking  trees."  I got  into  my  car,  turned  to  ask  him 
where  he  got  his  information,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Now  you  probably  think  this  is  absurd,  but  when  I left  the  service  area,  I swear 
I saw  a yellow  banana  sail  into  the  sunset. 
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PEGASUS 


Spirited  head, 

Noble,  erect. 

Breath  wild,  excited. 

Tense,  trembling  build 
Prepared  to  bolt 
Over  wet  black  dirt 
We  stand 
Waiting  to  vault. 

Free  the  rein 

Legs  thrust  out 

beating  hooves,  rhythmic  might. 
Charging  over  soft  terrain 
racing  closer 

swift  to  draw  near 
the  jump. 


A pause 
to  leap 

Majestic  limbs  reach  high. 
Haunches  bow 
push,  force 

through  the  air. 

The  beast  takes  flight 
O'Pegasus 

spread  your  wings. 

Fly  hurdle,  dance  clear 
through  the  sky 
And  I, 

to  your  back 
will  cling. 


j.  Kimball 
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THE  CHALLENGE 

by  Eugenia  Everett 


The  door  from  the  quarantine  chamber  to  the  auditorium  was  pushed  open  in 
front  of  me.  I stepped  over  the  threshold  and  immediately,  instinctively,  shrunk 
back  against  the  doctor  who  was  holding  my  arm.  The  smell  of  all  those  people 
jammed  together  nauseated  me.  Their  noise,  screams,  whistles,  shouts, 
applause,  was  deafening.  They  all  moved  towards  me  with  the  unity  of  a tidal 
wave.  The  large  T.V.  cameras  loomed  menacingly  overhead  and  followed  me 
like  vultures.  The  flash  bulbs  popping  everywhere  blinded  me.  I wanted 
desperately  to  turn  and  run  from  this  organized  pandemonium.  But  the  doctor 
squeezed  my  arm  reassuringly  and  led  me  swiftly  to  the  podium  on  stage.  Once 
up  there,  a little  above  them  all,  I felt  my  heartbeat  begin  its  descent  to 
normalcy.  My  perspective  of  the  scene  fell  sharply  into  focus.  The  senior 
member  of  the  press  corps  opened  the  conference  with  a short  preamble  about 
how  proud  the  country  was  and  happy  we  had  returned  safely.  Then  came  the 
singular  question  they  all  wanted  answered:  What  did  it  feel  like  to  be  the  first 
woman  on  the  moon? ...  I closed  my  eyes,  took  a deep  breath,  and  there  I was  - 
Tranquility  Base  - the  moon! 

"'Hey,  take  it  easy,"  Jack's  voice  laughingly  resounded  in  my  helmet  as  he 
watched  me  bound  effortlessly  over  the  last  few  steps  from  the  module  and  land 
ankle  deep  in  moon  dust.  Ah  - moon  dust  - I remembered  the  bad  jokes  that 
were  constantly  made  about  how  I should  bring  a dust  rag  and  give  the  moon  a 
woman's  touch. 

Then,  looking  outward,  I felt  a lump  rise  in  my  throat.  I was  overcome  by  a 
sensation  of  reverence  and  awe  for  the  Divine  Architect  whose  manifestation  of 
perfect  design  was  so  powerfully  blatant.  The  stars  blazed  like  beacons  marking 
the  way  to  infinity.  Their  lonely  beckoning  seemed  a cry  for  companionship,  for 
someone  to  share  their  heavenly  secrets  with.  We  can't  stop  with  the  moon,  we 
must  go  further  - there  is  so  much  more  to  learn  . . . but,  first  things  first. 

As  Jack  checked  over  the  moon  rover,  I set  up  the  cameras  so  the  earth  could 
watch  our  escapades.  When  all  the  preparations  were  finished,  we  made  our 
little  trek  to  the  site  where  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  had  placed  the  American  flag. 
There  we  were  to  place  a plaque  saluting  me  as  the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on 
the  moon.  Lifting  the  plaque  from  the  rover,  its  light  weight  (in  anti-gravity) 
caught  me  off  guard.  How  ironic! 

That  which  represented  the  culmination  of  heavy  and  heated  controversy, 
which,  on  earth,  was  at  times  a terrible  burden,  was  no  so  light  and  effortless. 
All  those  circular  arguments  against  women  in  space  - too  emotional,  too  weak, 
(and  my  favorite)  women  were  the  victims  of  raging  hormonal  changes  - 
somehow  no  longer  mattered.  I slowly  set  the  plaque  in  place  next  to  the  flag. 
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Taking  a step  back,  I saw  the  earth  through  its  hazy  atmosphere.  If  only 
everyone  could  see  how  minuscule  and  vulnerable  their  mother  earth  is.  If  only 
they  could  see  it  as  I do  now,  a single  sphere  in  an  infinity  of  similar  spheres  and 
say,  That's  my  home!'  Would  they  perhaps  be  somehow  less  hell-bent  on 
self-destruction?  And  slowly  a few  bittersweet  tears  escaped  the  corners  of  my 
eyes.  After  years  of  being  just  another  emotionless  vehicle,  able  to  perform  her 
duties  with  cold  precision,  I thought:  surely  I'm  allowed  this  much,  and  sniffled 
in  my  transmitter,  not  caring  what  it  sounded  like  over  the  communications 
system. 

With  that  I turned  to  help  Jack  collect  the  samples  of  rock  we  needed.  The 
rest  of  our  sojourn:  the  lift-off,  link-up  of  the  module  with  the  mother  capsule 
and  final  spash-down  in  the  Pacific,  went  routinely. 

I turned  my  attention  to  the  next  question.  "Now  that  Congress  has  cut 
NASA's  budget  and  there  will  be  no  more  manned  flights  or  probes  for  at  least  a 
decade,  what  are  your  plans?" 

"At  this  time  my  plans  are  still  up  in  the  air."  The  news  corps  took  it  as  a joke, 
but  I was  serious.  This  trip  had  only  renewed  my  determination  to  push  for  us  to 
further  explore  the  limitless  frontiers  that  reached  out  beyond  the  earth. 
However,  I knew  that  all  the  arguments  would  begin  again.  "What's  the  need  of 
it?  What's  so  important?"  people  always  asked.  And  I pitied  them  as  they 
invariably  stared  blankly  and  uncomprehendingly  at  my  answer. 

What  is  so  important  is  the  challenge. 
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The  Concord  River  On  a Hot  Day  In  August 

The  Concord  is  a sleepy  stream 
Slimy,  murky 
And  green 

That  ambles  along  with  indolence  given 
To  one  sure  of 
Always  living. 


Elaine  DePasquale 
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BULB  PLANTING 


In  November 

the  earth  is  not  at  ease, 

does  not  give  way  to  hand 

or  trowel  as  it  did 

in  May  when  it  parted 

for  the  slimmest  spear  of  green. 

All  the  strength 

of  foot  on  spade  is  needed 

to  cut  through  the  decay 

of  leaves  and  grass, 

the  rigid  soil, 

to  where  there  is  no  frost. 

There  in  the  open  earth, 

cold,  dark,  but  movable, 

the  jonquil  bulbs  are  laid, 

pointing  skywards 

like  praying  hands, 

like  byzantine  mosques, 

the  round  domes  of  Saint  Sophia, 

each  holding 

the  secret  of  life, 

the  embryo  that  will  not 

grow  unless  buried  in  dirt 

and  blessed  by  snow. 

Theirs  is  a mystery 
I cannot  comprehend, 
but  still  I bend  in  the 
November  afternoon 
and  commit  myself 
to  Spring. 


Helen  Betz 
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TINY  DANCER 


Watch  the  tiny  dancer  on  the  stage, 

She'll  dance  her  way  into  your  heart, 

Take  away  all  the  old  blisters  of  lost  love, 
or  the  love  never  found. 

A smile  curls  over  her  lips  as  you  sit  and 
gaze  upon  her  strange  ballet, 

And  if  you  stay  too  long, 
she'll  steal  your  heart  away  . . . 


Paul  Sanborn 
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ENDINGS  and  BEGINNINGS  3 

Approved:  A Parable 

by  Pierre  A.  Garand 


I 

The  sun  cast  a warm  glow  over  the  otherwise  cold  November  day.  The 
massive  stone  and  brick  structures  of  Toten  seemed  to  absorb  the  warmth  and 
buffet  the  cold.  They  had  stood  unchanged  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
monuments  to  the  desperate  technical  and  intellectual  accomplishments  of  a 
dying  world. 

Morris  Pleb  sat  at  his  dining  table  in  his  adequate  fourth-story  rooming  facility 
in  Housing  Complex  A.  As  he  breakfasted,  he  read  in  the  "Toten  Morning 
Bulletin"  that  a vague  but  helpful  record  of  the  time  before  had  been  discovered 
which  unlocked  some  of  the  mysteries  surrounding  the  near  total  annihilation  of 
the  people  of  that  time.  Historians  had  determined  from  the  record  that  a major 
catastrophe  had  destroyed  most  of  the  land  and  the  people  occupying  it.  The 
historians  were  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  but  stated 
that  "it  was  caused  by  the  development  of  a technology  to  a level  far  beyond  the 
people's  intellectual  capacity  to  control  it."  The  survivors  of  the  holocaust 
developed  plans  for  Toten  and  other  communities  like  it.  According  to  the 
newly-discovered  records,  it  had  taken  two  generations  to  complete  Toten. 

Morris  finished  his  coffee  and  the  article  simultaneously,  and  set  out  for  work. 
As  he  strolled  along  the  main  causeway  toward  his  place  of  employment,  he 
contemplated  what  he  had  just  read.  He  thought  of  what  a wonderful  plan  the 
survivors  had  devised.  Toten  consisted  of  seven  basic  complexes  or  centers:  the 
Housing  Complexes,  the  Business  Complexes,  the  Culture  Center,  the  Judicial 
Complex,  the  Sanitary  Control  and  Building  Maintenance  Complex,  the  Leisure 
Activities  Complex,  and  the  Nourishment  Control  Center.  There  was  virtually 
nothing  lacking  within  the  boundaries  of  Toten. 

The  Toten  Noursihment  Control  Center,  the  largest  of  the  complexes,  now 
loomed  before  Morris.  He  entered  at  its  ground-level  entrance  and  proceeded 
to  his  post.  He  was  employed  by  the  N.C.C.  in  the  Quality  Control  Division  to 
watch  dials  and  blinking  lights  for  any  changes  in  their  positions  or  patterns,  and 
to  properly  dispose  of  the  rejects  spewed  forth  by  the  machine. 

As  he  began  to  work,  he  remembered  that  the  article  had  made  no  mention  of 
the  means  by  which  the  survivors  had  lived  while  they  were  building  Toten. 
'How  could  they  have  fed  themselves  without  an  institution  such  as  N.C.C.?'  he 
thought.  Here  was  the  life  blood  of  Toten.  It  was  here  that  the  entire 
community's  food  requirements  were  manufactured,  tested,  packaged,  and 
distributed  according  to  individual  and  family  needs.  There  was  never  an  over 
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or  underabundance  - only  the  requirement.  Realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to 
rationalize  the  answer,  Morris  left  its  resolution  to  future  discoveries  of  lost 
records. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  dials  on  his  panel  swung  to  its  extreme  limit,  a red  light 
flashed,  and  a package  passed  by  conveyor  belt  onto  a clean,  shiny,  metal  table. 
Morris  picked  it  up  and  examined  it.  One  corner  was  mutilated,  exposing  the 
contents.  As  he  handled  it,  some  of  the  contents  fell  to  the  floor.  He  gathered 
up  the  package  and  placed  it  into  the  disposal  chute.  He  checked  his  panel;  the 
dials  indicated  normal  operation  and  the  red  light  had  stopped  flashing. 

He  glanced  down  at  the  crumbs  on  the  floor.  He  bent  down  to  pick  them  up, 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  grab  the  first  piece  of  food,  a tiny  animal  appeared 
seemingly  from  nowhere.  Startled,  Morris  straightened,  taking  a few  steps 
backward  to  keep  his  balance.  It  was  a rodent,  of  the  variety  he  had  seen  only 
once  before,  some  ten  years  back,  scurrying  outside  of  Housing  Complex  A. 

Morris  stood  and  watched  the  tiny  animal  ravage  the  minute  morsels  of  food. 

It  was  a delightful  change  of  scenery.  He  turned  to  the  wall  phone  and  called  the 
Sanitation  Control  Department  - by  law,  they  had  to  be  notified  of  any  sightings 
of  rodents.  His  report  made,  Morris  hung  up  the  phone  and  turned  back  to 
watch  the  tiny  animal.  But  it  was  no  longer  eating.  It  stood,  as  if  dazed,  on  its 
hind  legs  and  appeared  to  stare  up  at  Morris.  There  was  a last  crumb  of  food 
lying  next  to  it.  The  rodent  seemed  not  to  notice.  Suddenly,  as  if  enshrouded  in 
intense  cold,  its  tiny  body  began  to  tremble  violently.  The  tiny  appendages  and 
joints. stiffened.  It  fell  on  its  side  and  lay  there  motionless.  Morris  had  never  seen 
anything  like  this  before.  He  bent  over  the  tiny  corpse  and  examined  it.  The 
body  appeared  to  be  made  of  stone  and  the  eyes  were  rolled  back  into  the  tiny 
head.  He  went  quickly  back  to  the  wall  phone  and  contacted  the  quality  control 
supervisor. 

''Come  quick!  There  may  be  an  emergency!"  he  said  rather  excitedly  into  the 
mouthpiece. 

"Come  where,  old  boy?  Identify  yourself  and  what's  your  post  number?" 
retorted  a relaxed  authoritative  voice. 

"Morris  Pleb,  QC-6,  sir." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  right  there." 

Within  a few  minutes,  the  tall,  lean  figure  of  the  supervisor  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked  brusquely. 

"Look  sir."  Morris  pointed  at  the  tiny  corpse.  "It's  dead!" 

The  supervisor  looked  at  the  rodent  and  then  at  Morris  in  disbelief.  "And  this 
is  your  emergency?"  he  said,  irritated.  "A  dead  rodent  is  your  emergency?" 

"But  you  don't  understand.  It  ate  some  food  and  died."  The  connection  he 
made  between  the  two  events  excited  him  even  more.  He  explained,  "There  was 
a rejected  package  of  food,  a mangled  corner,  and  some  of  the  food  fell  out  on 
the  floor.  1 disposed  of  the  reject  and  found  the  rodent  eating  the  food  that  had 
fallen.  1 called  S.C.  and  when  1 looked  again,  it  just  stiffened  up  and  died." 
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''Calm  down  old  boy.  It's  probably  just  starvation.  These  rodents  go  through 
some  terrible  ordeals  trying  to  get  into  Toten,  let  alone  the  N.C.C.  It  probably 
couldn't  take  any  more.  Northing  to  worry  about,  I'm  sure.  The  S.C.  should  be 
here  any  minute  to  dispose  of  the  thing.  No  harm  done."  The  supervisor  turned 
to  leave. 

Morris  stopped  him.  "But  what  if  it  was  the  food?  Suppose  the  food  killed  it? 
The  community  might  be  in  danger." 

"That's  highly  unlikely.  There've  been  no  reports  of  malfunctions  along  any 
of  the  lines.  The  damn  thing  was  simply  starving  and  exhausted.  Look  how  thin 
it  is." 

Morris  hadn't  noticed  this  before.  It  was  rather  scrawny. 

"It  might  even  have  been  old  age.  There's  absolutely  nothing  to  worry  about. 
You  did  right  in  reporting  it,  though.  I'll  Include  it  in  today's  report."  The 
supervisor  again  turned  to  leave. 

Once  again  Morris  stopped  him.  "But  what  if-" 

"Look,"  the  supervisor  interrupted,  turning  in  the  doorway,  "if  you  have  any 
further  complaints  or  problems,  bring  them  to  the  Top  Dog.  That's  where  the 
orders  come  from.  I can  do  no  more.  Now  get  back  to  work  and  don't  worry 
about  it."  The  supervisor  turned  and  left. 

The  S.C.  men  came  and  disposed  of  the  rodent.  After  work  that  day,  Morris 
made  an  appointment  to  see  the  Top  Dog  during  his  mid-morning  rest  period  on 
the  following  day. 


"Mr.  Pleb?" 

Morris  looked  up  from  his  chair  and  saw  the  secretary  standing  with  a 
notebook  in  her  hand  in  the  open  door  of  the  Top  Dog's  office.  She  was  an 
attractive  middle-aged  woman.  She  moved  her  trim  figure  easily  and  her  face 
was  pleasing  to  the  eye,  friendly. 

"The  Top  Dog  will  see  you  now,  Mr.  Pleb.  In  here  please."  The  secretary's 
right  arm  pointed  into  the  Inner  office.  Morris  got  up  and  entered. 

Dumas  Provost  was  seated  and  was  looking  down  at  his  desk.  When  Morris 
entered,  his  head  popped  up.  "Misterrr ...  er ..."  he  looked  back  down  at  his 
desk  and  then  looking  up  again,  "Pleb."  He  stood  up,  not  moving  from  his 
position  behind  the  desk,  and  extended  his  hand.  "What  can  I do  for  you,  Mr. 
Pleb?"  They  shook  hands  and  Dumas  indicated  a chair  for  Morris  to  sit  in.  They 
simultaneously  sat. 
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''Well,  sir,  I'm  a quality  control  engineer  on  the  first  shift  at  post  QC-6,  and  I 
believe  I witnessed  something  that  warrants  investigation."  His  voice  was 
steady  and  deliberate. 

"Well  then,  let's  have  it,  by  all  means,"  said  Dumas. 

"Well,  sir,  yesterday  I saw  a rodent  eat  some  food  and  die.  Right  there  on  the 
spot,  at  my  post,  and  I reported  it  to  my  supervisor  and  he  advised  me  to  see  you 
about  ..." 

"A  rodent,  you  say?"  interrupted  the  Top  Dog.  "That  sounds  like  sanitations's 
concern.  Why  see  me?" 

"Well  sir,  I thought  that  there  might  have  been  something  wrong  with  the 
food,  and,  if  so,  the  entire  population  could  be  in  danger.  My  supervisor  told 
me  that  the  orders  came  from  you,  so  I naturally  assumed  that  you  were  the  man 
to  see  about  getting  an  investigation  under  way."  Morris  sat  quietly  waiting  for 
a reply. 

"Ah,  I see."  The  Top  Dog  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  appeared  to  be 
contemplating  what  Morris  had  said.  "That  is  most  interesting,  and  indeed, 
there  may  in  fact  be  sufficient  justification  for  an  investigation.  Unfortunately,  I 
haven't  the  authority  to  launch  It.  I have  to  receive  an  approved  proposal  from 
the  personnel  assembly  before  I can  launch  any  project.  I don't  like  it,  but  that's 
the  law."  He  straightened  in  his  chair  and  moved  closer  to  his  desk.  He  began 
writing  as  he  spoke.  "Bring  this  note  to  the  personnel  representative  and  tell  him 
your  story.  If  he  can't  help  you  directly,  he  can  tell  you  exactly  what  must  be 
done."  They  were  standing  as  he  handed  the  paper  to  Morris.  The  Top  Dog  had 
moved  out  from  behind  the  desk  and,  with  his  arm  around  Morris'  shoulders, 
was  coaching  him  toward  the  door.  "Thank  you  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 

I think,  if  you  hurry,  you  may  still  have  time  to  see  the  representative  before  you 
go  back  to  work."  They  were  at  the  door.  The  Top  Dog  opened  it  and  coaxed 
Morris  through  it.  "And  if  there's  anything  else  I can  do  for  you,  just  drop  by 
any  time  and  tell  me  about  it." 

"Thank  you  sir."  The  door  closed  and  Morris  stood  completely  still  next  to  the 
secretary's  desk. 

"Can  I help  you?"  the  secretary  asked. 

"No,  thank  you."  he  said  and  walked  out. 

He  didn't  have  to  report  back  to  his  post  for  fifteen  minutes,  so  he  rushed 
down  to  the  personnel  representative's  office.  After  reading  the  Top  Dog's  note, 
he  saw  Morris  immediately.  Morris  related  the  story  to  him.  The  representative 
sat  quietly  and  listened.  The  story  completed,  the  representative  straightened  in 
his  chair  and  leaned  forward  on  his  desk. 

"Well,  as  for  the  approval,  I have  to  receive  one  first  from  the  Top  Dog  of  the 
personnel  assembly.  What  you  must  do  is  make  an  appointment  to  be  included 
on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting,  which  is  ..."  he  looked  through  some 
papers,  "tomorrow.  Write  up  a proposal  and  present  it  to  them  then.  Once 
approved,  it  will  come  to  me."  He  sat  upright  and  stared  blankly  at  Morris. 
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"That's  it?"  asked  Morris. 

"That's  all  I can  do  for  now.  The  rest  is  up  to  you."  He  stood  up  behind  his 
desk  and  extended  his  hand. 

Morris  shook  it.  "Thank  you/'  he  said  and  went  back  to  work.  During  his 
mid-afternoon  rest  period,  he  went  to  the  assembly  office  and  made 
arrangements  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  following  day's  meeting. 

That  evening,  while  eating  supper  and  reading  the  "Toten  Evening  Bulletin,"  a 
headline  caught  his  eye:  Twenty  Dead  From  Unknown  Disease.  The  symptoms 
were  described:  "uncontrollable  trembling,  followed  by  gradual  muscular 
contractions.  Finally  the  heart  is  affected  and  the  entire  body  stiffens."  Many 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Medical  Center.  The  doctors  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death  or  even  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Morris  let  the 
paper  drop  and  glanced  at  his  food.  He  placed  his  fork  quietly  beside  his  plate. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  his  information.  He  left  the  table  and 
immediately  began  work  on  the  proposal,  toiling  throughout  the  night,  being 
sure  to  leave  no  item  out.  He  decided  to  take  a day  of  leave  on  the  following 
day. 

When  the  morning  "Bulletin"  came,  Morris  was  still  awake.  The  front  page 
headline  read:  50  More  Dead  From  Mysterious  Disease.  He  called  the  N.C.C.  for 
the  day  of  leave  and  got  it.  Clutching  the  "Bulletin"  he  grabbed  his  proposal  and 
coat  and  rushed  to  the  N.C.C.  building.  The  personnel  assembly  had  not  yet 
begun  the  meeting.  Morris  begged  to  be  given  first  priority  and  the  assembly 
granted  It. 

He  read  his  proposal  to  the  twelve  gathered  faces.  They  sat  and  listened. 
Morris  quoted  the  evening  "Bulletin's"  article  and  urged  that  his  proposal  be 
approved  for  consideration  immediately.  When  he  finished,  he  passed  the 
proposal  to  the  Top  Dog  and  held  up  the  morning  "Bulletin"  for  all  to  see. 
"There  is  no  time  to  waste,"  he  said.  "Seventy  people  have  already  died  and 
many  more  will  follow  unless  something  Is  done  NOW!"  He  passed  the  paper  to 
the  assembly  member  nearest  to  him.  The  paper  shook  as  it  went  round  the 
table. 

Morris  turned  to  face  the  assembly  Top  Dog.  He  had  already  signed  the 
document  and  was  thrusting  it  into  Morris'  hands. 

"Where  do  I go  now?"  Morris  asked  hurriedly. 

"Bring  this  to  the  personnel  representative.  You  should  have  no  problem 
getting  it  approved.  I've  made  a note  next  to  my  signature  stating  the  urgency  of 
the  matter." 

There  was  no  shaking  of  hands,  nor  any  thank  you's.  Morris  ran  out  of  the 
room  and  headed  for  the  representative's  office.  As  he  ran,  he  felt  his  hands 
begin  to  tremble. 

The  representative  saw  him  without  delay  and  likewise  added  his  signature  to 
the  piece  of  paper. 

"Now  where?"  asked  Morris. 
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"'To  the  personnel  director  and  tell  ..." 

Morris  was  out  of  the  room  and  rushing  down  the  hall  to  the  director's  office. 

"Yes,  what  can  I do  for  you?"  asked  the  director. 

"You  must  sign  this  immediately.  It  has  already  been  signed  by  the  personnel 
assembly  top  dog  and  the  personnel  representative."  The  paper  trembled  as  he 
thrust  it  before  the  director. 

The  director  looked  at  it,  then  at  Morris.  "I'll  have  to  read  this  first,"  he  said 
calmly. 

Morris  was  livid.  "There's  no  time!  Haven't  you  read  the  morning  Bulletin? 
People  are  dying!"  He  grabbed  the  paper  from  the  director's  hands  and  slammed 
it  down  flat  on  the  desk,  simultaneously  thrusting  a pen  at  him.  "Sign  it!"  he 
demanded. 

Thedirector  was  taken  aback.  He  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  document.  He 
appeared  very  insignificant  in  the  shadow  of  Morris  Pleb's  now  trembling  and 
violent  form. 

"Can  this  go  directly  to  Provost  now?"  Morris  was  nearly  at  the  man's  throat. 

"N  - N - No.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  administrative  director  before  it ...  " 
He  was  speaking  to  four  walls. 

Morris'  entire  body  was  nov\'  trembling  violently.  He  found  It  difficult  to  walk. 
He  struggled  into  the  AD's  office  and,  ignoring  the  director's  presence,  shuffled 
frantically  through  the  myriad  rubber  stamps,  staplers,  ink  pads,  and  papers  that 
cluttered  the  desk.  He  created  such  a tumult  and  his  shaking  body  was  such  a 
visage  that  the  director  just  sat  back  as  if  in  a state  of  shock.  Morris'  quaking 
hands  finally,  clumsily  closed  around  the  stamp  he  was  looking  for.  With 
enough  force  to  drive  a nail,  he  slammed  it  down  upon  his  proposal. 

He  ran  to  the  Top  Dog's  office  in  the  fashion  of  a man  who  has  recently  lost 
his  toes;  the  muscles  in  his  feet  had  begun  to  contract.  As  he  entered  the  outer 
office,  the  muscles  in  his  legs  began  to  tighten.  He  stood  rigid  for  a moment, 
frustrated  and  angry.  He  glanced  down  at  the  secretary.  Her  trim  figure  w'as  now 
rigid  In  her  chair,  her  friendly  eyes  open,  motionless,  lifeless. 

Like  a man  with  wooden  poles  for  legs,  Morris  pushed  his  way  into  the  inner 
office.  Dumas  Provost  was  seated  behind  his  desk,  bent  forward,  his  head 
resting  on  papers,  his  arms  outstretched  as  if  he  were  about  to  perform  a dive. 
He  slowly  raised  his  head.  His  face  was  anguish.  His  eyes  bulged.  Suddenly,  his 
entire  body  was  rigid  and  leaned  against  his  chair  like  a discarded  plank.  His 
mouth  was  agape  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  stupidly  at  the  top  of  the  door  jamb. 
He  did  not  move. 
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Ill 

It  wasn't  until  several  days  later  that  the  delegation  from  Leben  reached 
Toten.  Communications  to  the  community  had  not  been  answered,  warranting 
an  investigation.  As  they  entered  the  community,  the  sun  cast  a warm  glow  over 
the  massive  structures.  There  was  no  movement  to  be  seen.  The  buildings 
appeared  to  buffet  the  sun's  rays  and  welcome  the  November  cold. 

The  delegation  went  first  through  the  housing,  business,  leisure  activities,  and 
culture  complexes.  It  was  the  same  everywhere:  bodies,  stiff,  with  eyes  bulging 
wide  open.  There  was  not  a living  soul  to  be  found.  The  odor  of  death  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  The  medical  attache  determined  the  cause  of  death  to  be  food 
poisoning.  A team  of  engineers  dismantled  the  Toten  Nourishment  Control 
Center  and  discovered  malfunctions  in  the  manufacturing  and  quality  control 
lines. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  from  records  the  events  leading  to  the 
catastrophe,  the  investigation  team  searched  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
N.C.C.  In  the  Top  Dog's  office,  they  found  the  secretary  sitting  just  as  Morris 
Pleb  had  last  seen  her.  In  the  inner  office,  the  Top  Dog  was  still  leaning  against 
his  chair  like  a plank,  and  his  bulging  eyes  were  still  fixed  stupidly  at  the  top  of 
the  door  jamb.  Directly  in  front  of  the  desk,  as  if  pointing  the  way  to  the  Top 
Dog,  lay  the  body  of  a man  in  workman's  clothes.  His  arms  were  outstretched 
before  him  as  if  he  were  attempting  to  dive.  His  chin  supported  his  head  on  the 
floor.  Some  papers  lay  flat  at  the  fingertips  of  his  right  hand.  The  heading  read: 
"Proposal  for  Immediate  Shut-Down  and  Investigation  of  TNCC  Manufacturing 
and  Quality  Control  Lines."  Below  the  heading  was  a smudged  red  mark  that 
read:  APPROVED. 
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With  Our  Dying  Breath 


PARNASSUS  has  survived  another  apathetic  semester.  School 
politics,  incompetence,  and  frustration  all  contributed  to  the 
lateness  of  this  issue  and  we  apologize  for  allowing  those  things  to 
interfere  with  the  publication. 

A personal  stirring  of  guilt,  and  the  responsibility  to  honor  a 
commitment  we  made  light  years  ago  to  bring  you  a magazine, 
finally  inspired  us  to  print. 

The  editors,  most  of  whom  are  leaving  school  ungraduated  and 
with  a great  deal  of  disillusionment  and  disgust,  wish  to  humbly 
thank  the  faculty  advisors  for  their  obscure  assistance  and 
encouragement  In  our  quest.  The  future  of  PARNASSUS  looks 
non-existent.  It  would  be  a crime  for  any  educational  institution  to 
let  an  art  pass  away,  for  it  has  already  died  in  most  corners  of  our 
society.  It  would  be  sad  if  this  were  the  last  issue  of  PARNASSUS  for 
we  still  believe,  however  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
are  creative  people  in  this  school  who  could  keep  it  alive  with  just  a 
little  effort  and  involvment. 

Once  again  we  apologize  for  our  tardiness,  but  we  can  only  hope 
that  it  is  better  late  than  never. 


The  Editors 
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